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Multldimensloral Text Classification 
I 

Abstract 

Conventional wiadoffi holds that many children escperlence difficulty whan they 
ara first asked to read expository material after spending most of their 
previous reading tliiie with elementary narratives. Unfartunately , there Is 
little available data beating on this common belief's Furthermore , it is not 
clear how one would go about testing the claim* The labels "^^ "narrative" and 
"eKposltlon" really refleet actuarially prevalent c'onglomeratas of 
characteristics that affect text processing* However, these characteristlci 
are not found exclusively in one type of text or the other* a narrative can 
possess many of the typical characteristics of exposition and vice versa* 
If children do tend to have greater difficulty with expository text. It is 
because eKposltory text tends to have certain characteristica that produce . 
heightened psychological processing dlfficultyf Accordingly, an argument is 
presented for abandoning traditional text-type classifications when they are 
used as undecomposed variables in the study of reading difficulty* Instead, 
Individual texts should be classified as a function of Che characteristics 
they possess that influence processing, Aschematlc outline of an approach 
to the multidimensional psychologica], classification of texts Is presented* 
Finally, Issues in the application of the classification scheme to 

■h 

identifying children's text processing problems^ investigating the cause of 
thosi problems, and effecting appropriate instructional change- are 
discussed. 
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On Investigating Children's Transition from 
Narrative to Expository Discoursei 
The Multidimensional Nature of Psychological Text Classification 

In recent years, considerable research attention has been directed to ' 
the psychology of prose processing (see Goetz ^ Armbrusterj i^ sa; Rederj 
1978; Spiro, 1980^ for reviews). However, moat of this works ..pecially 
that investigating children's performance ^ has focused on the comprehension 
and recall of narrative (Baker § Steins 1978). Our resulting lack of 
knowledge abouu the way children process aKpoaltory material (e.g., content 
area texts) is particularly unfortunate given that reading such material 
becomes so increasingly prominent a part of school experience after the 
third grade or so. Although we have been adla to locate only a few 
preliminary empirical studies eomparing children's performance on narrative 
and expository material Ce*g., Dixon, 1979)| the ubiquity of the observation 
that children find the latter more difficult than the former (Baker a Stein, 
197S; Freedle a Hale, 1979| Hair, Ribovlch, & Ramig, 1979; Harris it Smith, 
1976; Lapp & Flood, 1978) seems sufficient warrant for addressing why that 
might be the case. 

The present paper is primarily concerned with ambiguities that result 
from traditional comparative analyses of text types. To take one example, 
hypotheses about why children have greater difficulty with expository than 
with' narrative prose frequently invoke somi variation on a "fit to prior 
experience" theme ^'e.g.,, Harris & Smithy 1976). That is, narrative is 
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easier because children have more ^ inning reading 

! 

lingulitlc eKperlence with narrat ly stories. Such 

accounts suggest many questions For examples Do prior 

experiences with stories faclllt jhension of written narrative 

"because children learn how narrc. Ically organized Ci*e«, a 

"story schema" is available) or b ^dren develop more efficient 

proceaelng machanlsms to deal wlc aI possessing the characteristics 

of the more familiar narrative form Ce'*g. , processes for encoding and 
i 

retrieving temporally organized Information)? Or does form follow function, 
with the common superficial i^ry structures really reflecting the fact that 
stories usually deal with people and their goals while expository structures 
must adapt to a greater variety of topics? Ghildre^n'"s stories might then be 
easlar not because of familiarity with the formj but rather familiarity 
related to their eontfent. What aspects of relative familiarity relate to 
Intrinsic rather than actuarial characteristics of narrative and eKpoaltion? 
Is Itj in fact J even the case that children have more eKperlence with 
Qarratlve than eKposltory forms? Intuitively^ it seems that chlidren hett^ 
,^tories less oiten than they hear responses to questions like "Why is the 
sky blue?"* Similar questions could be addressed to the other hypotheses 
offered to account for the difficulty of exposition, e.g*, IdeatlonSl 
density and compleKlty' (Aulls, 1978; Baker a Stein^ 1978; Freedle & Halej 
1979; Hall et al*, 1979); for one things differences in ideational 
difficulty must be actuarial' rather than Intrlnslc-every story wtitten by 
Kafka involyes more complex ideas than You and Ohio^ **the important question 
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is what makas an Idea difficult, and difficult In what way. 

Our contention Is that the ambiguity invdlved in ^Interpreting 
dlffarences in text difficulty has a very basic orlglnr the text 
classification scheme itself* As long as greatly' diverse texts are lumped 
in overly subsuming categories like exposition and harritive, uniform 
corfclusions regarding the nature of processing difficulties are not likely 
to be forthcoming* For o)ie thing, it Is difficult to classify texts within 

, ■ I 

traditional taxonomlesj there Is no uniform agreement on^what constitutes a 
narrative versus an expository text* For example, Freedle and Hale^s (1979) 
expository pasaagej so classified because of its hypothetical nature 
(exempllf i,ed by the use of modal auxiliaries of theoretical 
possibility"-"-'* [ to] get his stubborn horse into the barn*. -the faroper can go 
into the barn and hold out some sugar. "J,, would be a narrative In Brewer's 
(1980) claaslf icatlon scheme because of Its underlying temporal ^ 
organization. Despite the fact that many frequently occurring psychological 
properties of narrative and expository texts, respectively, can be 
identified, it can be demonstrated that any proposed psyc hol ogical 
characteristic of exposition or narrative can be represented in varying 
degrees (or not at all) or be of varying importance for specific Instances 
of both types of text. Structural familiarity Is an example. Although many 
exposJ tory structuras are less wall known to children than story structures, 
some, e.g*, lists, are relatively familiar. As Freedle ^.fnd Hale (1979) and 
Steln (in Center for the Study of Reading, Note X) have polntGd out, there 
are slmllarltlei between thi^ structures of even more conventional exposition 
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and narrative. For example, goals frequently have almilar structural 
importance in exposition and narrative* Given such problems of partial 
overlap between the text types, is it reasonable to question whether a 
particular expository text would still be relatively difficult if those 
noniritrlnsic 'properties typically found in exposition and associated with 
processing difficulty were absent and built into a narrative instead? If 
not, - attention should not then be devoted to the properties and not to the 
traditionally classified text form that frequently but not necessarily 
possesses whose properties? Since many correlated psychological properties 
are Subsumed under the conventional text-^type labels, the resultant 
confounding of possible causes of processing difficulty makes identification 
of specific difficulty loci methodologically problematic and conclusions 
"eKpressed generally for a given text-type likely not to be replicated from 
text to text as underlying dimensions vary In uncontrolled mix. 

Our primary thesis, then, can be expressed as follows* Difficulties 
children have with texts are attributable to specific psychological 
properties of the texts (and the contexts in which they are encountered). 
General labels of teKt^-types only represent actuarially cooimon (but not 
always present) conglomerates of text properties* Since whatever power a 
text-type label possesses for the prediction of text processing difficulty 
Inheres in the specific and confounded dimensions the label Imperfectly 
substitutes for, our recommendation is a simple onei Abandon the overly 
general and sometimes misleading conventional text^classlf Icatlon schemes 
they are currently applied and, Instead, characterise a text according to 
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its psychologically relevant properties. The next section will proposes in 
preliminary fashion, a general outline that might guide the development of 
such, a text classification scheme. Only when the many dimensions of 
intrinsic or actuarial difference between (conventionally labeled) narrati\^e 
and exposition are deconfounded will specific and psychologically valid 
answers to the question of the difficulty of exposition be forthcoming. And 
only then will 'instruction differentially directed as a function of type of 

reading material be more than a well-intentioned shot in the dark. 

I 

i _ _ ■ 

> A Preliminary Sketch of a Multl-Dlmens lonal 
/ Text and Contex t Classificati on Scftem e 

The following Is an outline of some of the. psychological dimensions on 
which ceKts (and readers) may differ* The discusalon Is organized to inform 
an understanding of the phenomenon that was our point of departures -The 
difficulty children frequently manifest In making the tranaltion from 
children's stories to content area textsi » 

Before proceeding^ some caveats- Our list of^ dimensions is not 
orthotgonal^ nor is it Intended to be exhaustive* It is not even clearly 
deli lated^^ithin each general dimension many sub-dlmenslons are scattered 
and precise measurement along some of the dimensions is beyond current 
Qapabillties™so that the ultimate goal of uniquely Identffying^a point in 
the multl^dlmenslonal space that corresponds to a given text for a. given 
reader In a given situation must remain for the presant a futuristic vision* 
We are not offering a "'how to" manual* ^ther, our intention is to 
iliustrate the complexity of ^Che text classification problem and to suggest 
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directions more complete schemas may follow. It is hoped that further 
davalopments bf tha multl^dlmcfisional space will permit the kind of clarity 
foundj for eKample, in the raultt-dimensional space for dif f erantiating oral 
and written discourse developed by Rubin (1980). Finally, it is recognized 
that multidimanalonal classlf illation will frdquently vary within a given o 
text* Ideally, the scheme would be applied to text segments . that are 
uniformly degcrlbable by the same values on the varirus dimensions, where^ 
the slEe of such aegmentft oaj vary from parta of sentences to entire 
passages. In factj the frequency and extensiveness of changes in the 
multidimensional space within a single text may also relate to processing 
difficulty, , " V 

Underl ying Structure . . 

Taxta vary in terms of underlying organizational structure- A text can 
be comprised of a sequence of events in time or it can be organized in some 
other, nontemporal mann|r* In the case of a sequential underlying 
structure, the presentation of events often matches the representation of 
events, such as in A typical^ well-^rmed story ^ This is especially true in 
children's stories, which riirel} have flashba'cka- In contrast, in a 
nontemporally structur.rfd* text, as is often found in contarit area maEferlal, 
the sequential preaentatlon of Ideas necessitated by linguistic expLc^sion 
does not correspond to' the, mental representation of those ideas. This may 
produce an advantage for children's storlasj given that temporal congrulty 
between presentation and representation of ^events facilitates comprehension 
of a story (Baker, 1978; Mandle'r, l978|;Stfel^& Nezwofski, 1978; Thorndyke, 

'''''' \ ' ..X 
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1977), Hnesionic advantages of temporal sequanca ara further indicated by 
the commonly observed phenomenon of imposing temporal order in the recall of 
nontemporally ordered text (Gomulicklj 1956)* 

A mismatch between presentation and representation of ideas could 
present processing difficulties for children in a number of ways. It may be 
more difficult to discern the structural organization of content area text 
if the underlying representation of Ideas does not correspond to their order 
In the surface structure of the text* Also, comprehension of content area 
text may be Impaired if substantial amounts of processing capacity ar^ 
required for the restructuring of nontemporally organized text from Its 
sequential order of input to its underlying organization^ leaving less 
capacity for other 'comprehension prpceises, such as following a recursive 
pattern of superordinate and subordinate ideas In content area text- 
Finallyj the demands for integration may be different. The necessity of 
text being presented as a linear sequence of segments has the virtue ^ 
already mentioned, of correspondence with the chaining together of episodes 
in stories* The underlying Ideas In some content area texts, on the other 
hand J may be more holistic In nature* In such cases, the sequential and 
segmented nature of language may inhibit synthetic processes.-.^ 

To the extent that the underlying organization of children's stories is 
hierarchical as well as sequential^ characteristics of superordlnateneis 
•stend to differ In the two text^typea. It may be that goals, so frequently 
superordinate in children's stories , are mora salient and thus more readily 
apprehended (thus facilitating apprehension of the entire structure) than. 
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for escampla^ the subsuining abstract ideas commonly superordinata in content 
area text. (This is an obvious example of the promised nonorthogonality of 
the dimensions with, in this case, structural and content vajriables 
interacting. Actually^ we consider auperordinateness to be mora of a 
semantic variable than an organisational one*) 

A mismatch between presentation and representation of Ideas In content 
area text may conflict with test demands. For example, If children are 
asked to recall a hierarchically organized segment of content area text, 
they might have difficulty retransf orming this Information back Into a 
sequence of Ideas (a kind of output Interference)* A recall of a story. In 
contrast, would probably be easier to produce simply because the surface 
organisation of the story would morej closely match the underlying 
repreaentatlon of the story in memory* Hera characteristics of underlying 
organisation may interact with type of test (see the section below on 
Subsequent Uee^of Text Information) , with the mismatch just described having 
mora serious consequences for the complete reproduction of a text than for 
proba^type quae t lone - 

Re la v ane a of Preexisting St ructural Knowl jdge 

Recently^ a great deal of theoAetieal snd umplrlcal work has focused on 
the use of story schemata by children and adults (Maudler & Johnson^ 1977; 
Rumelhart, 1977| Stein & Glenn, 1979| Thorndyke, 1977). Basically, this 
work suggests that children and adults possess Information about how stories 
are typically organized which ^ Independent of content or input sequence ^ la 
used to* facilitate comprehension and recall of children's stories and inform 
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decisions on what ^constitutes a well^fortaed story with the 

story schema CftSearch^ much less empirical work has foaused on schemata for 

content area disqourse* However/ Meyer (1975) has identified a number of 

* r . 

content area patterns, such as prohlem-solutlon or cause--ef feet (naturally, 

this topic has received considerable attention in such discipllneg as 

rhetorlei see brewer, 1980). ' i . 

Children may have difficulty with content area material because they do 
not possess structural schemata for content area teKt which are as well 
formed aa those they possess for^ stories. Jhey may have trouble selecting 
the appropriate content area schemata for k particular text from their 
available pool of content area schemata, given that content area forms are 
not as limited as children's story forms* AlsOp content area text may more 
often require the concurrent use of more than one structural schema * a 
further potential source of difficulty* ^ * 

Digressing briefly, wevbelleve that the Importance of structural 
schemata has been e%aggerattd# As we Indicated earlier j it seetos likely 
that the ^cbmon structural 'forms associated with children's stories result 
from .the common cpnteut of children's stories i people, . their goals, and 
theiif actions to attain gpals. E^'pository material^ has a greater varlaty of 



strueturas because it tends to be 



about a greater. variety of things,, with 



different structures best fitting each thing (this is not to say that 
stories are only about people and their goals, but that comon central 
concarns are much more likely to be found in stories than subject^area. 
texts) >^ Thus; resulti apparently attributable to structural jtory schemata 
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may really be due to availability of a comson core of content schemata, 
whereas requisite content knowledge for content area text may more often be 
unavailable^ 

Form of Lingu iatic Expreaslon * ^ 

Relevant language characterlatics include traditional readability, 
^^easures as well as several other less frequently considered variable^, ^ 
Readability formulas have traditionally been used to determine the relative 
^ difficulty of teKts (e.g. Fleschs 1949). In general, these formulaa are 
based on some'm^asura of vocabulary difficulty, such as word length, and 
some measure of sentence difficulty, such as sentenc% length and syntactic 
compleKity. While these measures produde a global indication of the 
difficulty of a text, the Inadequacies of this simplistic approach to 
readability have been stressed (esg. ^ ^^ntsch' ^ Vipond|' Note' 2) • Factors 
omitted include most of the potential dimensions of difficulty discussed 
the present paper* NeverthAless, it has been pointed out, based on , 
readability formulas, that ^chl-ldren^s content textbooks in school are^offien 
written at a more difficult level than their basal reader stories (Hall et 

al*, 1979). Children may have more difficulty with content area selections 

* \ . V . " '■ 

than stories, in part, because of more difficult vocabulary and longer 

sentences In the former type of text* Content area texts may contain more 

comp_^lex syntas^ (s»S* » greater relative use of passive than active voice i 

more embedding, etc. ) and less familiar cohesion producing connectives 

(e«g*| in other words , > this shows that , for example , as well as less 

transparent anaphoric refarance). However, It should be kept in mind that 
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more cotaplex forms may sooaclmes pcompte comprahenslon (see Feareon, 

1974-75; for exampls) . ' ' • • 

In addition to vocabulary difficulty and sentence .conpleKlty, texts may 

'Vary In t,helr use of figurative language. This variation may involve not 

only the frequency' of occurrenca of flgiiratlve language^ but also its 

communicative function (Ortony , 1975) . For ejcamprle, metaphors could be used 

merely to repeat or embellish Information conveyed elsewhere literally, or 

they could carry exclusive communicative regponiiblllty. Furthermore, 

metaphor and analogy often play a' pivotal role in the elucidation of central 

concepts , in content area texts (especially in the sciences). In children's 

stories, metaphor seems Jto more often sjerve peripheral functions, such^as 

ancillary desc.>rlptidn. To the. extent that figura,tive language Is more 

difficult than literal language^ and that content area teKts contain more 

pivotal and unsupported use of figurative languages such texts may 

accordingly increase in difficulty* ^ ^ 

Finally j oral and written language differ in many respects^ (Rubin, 

1980;^ fchallert, Klelmanp a Rubin, 1977)* To the extent that a^written text 

utilises oral language conventions congruously, the text may be easier* 

Consider the frequent incidence of dialogue in chiidren'a stories (but note 

the novel, puncCuatlon .chat must be lnCroduced| perhaps adding compenBatlng 

■ . .0 ,. — ■ 

difficulty). 
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Contant and Seffiantic Organisation 
Texts can "differ along many interrelated cotitent dimeneions** Texts may 
be ralatively abstraet or aonerete and imageable, with abstract text more 
difficult (Thorndykej 1977), They may differ In their density of ideas^ 
versui events. If events are described, they may be real or hypothetioali 
contain substantial action content or be relatively peaceful, resolve 
rapidly or linger^ in unresolved auspense. Variability along these lines may 
affect children's procssplngi "^^for example^ children tend to assign great 
Importance to action (Br own ^ Smiley^ 1977). The number of ideaa (or 
concept load) in texts of the same length may varyi some texts may 
frequently repeat (explicitly or Implicitly) the same propositions while 
Others frequently introduce new propositions , perhaps increasing text 
difficulty (Klntsch, Kozmlnsky, Streby, McKoon, ^ Keenan, 1975| for a ^ ^ 
detailed model that may permit measurement of a^ text's psychological 
prd^ceasing' difficulty along these lines, see Klncsch & van DiJK, 1978), The 
concepts discussed in a text m^iy themselves vary in complexity,^ To tMk& a 
simple example, the concept of "selling" i is psychologically more complex 
than the concept of "giving," becfuse the former entails the additional 
copponent of mbney transfer (Gentner, 1975), \^ s 

Teifts differ in the type and complaxlty of semantic relatlohshlps 

»* *■ 

between ideas they contain, ^In stories, actions have to 'be pragmatically 
iritarpreted as to their relationship to goals^ of the characters (Bruce, 
19liO), More logical sorts- of Interrelating operations are frequently 
required in oontent area text (e.g., relating concepts to their attributes. 
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categori^tlonj and so on^ — "see al&o.the parallel dlsfilnctlon between 
eommon--sense and logical modes of akalysls in the aectlon on Text 
Evaluation)* Once agalni hdw^ver, euch characterlatlci are not" unlveraally 
associated with a given type of tex\. It has been pointed out that some 
content area text Is characterized by^oal structures "similar to those of 
stories (Preedle & Halei -4979; Stein, ifTS), It might be added, that storl^a 
do not always have' goal strudtures 'Cstorl%j$ about the random and purposeless 
activities of people can be very good storles"Some^eKlstentlalist 
philosophers might even say the only kind of stories that wofild really 
capture the nature of modern experience) • This once again illustrates the 
misleading nature of the .general text labels *'eKposition" and "narrative 
as a Qommon characteristic of one type may sometimes be absent from that/ 
type and present' In the other. 

■ ^ > . " 

InfereAcing Is another aspect of processing for which logical versus 
pragmatic semantic operatlous may be differentially required across texts. 
The informafiion implicit Intext but neqessary^f or coherent understanding 
m^y need to brf generated by pragmatic Inferenges (Brewer, in press) ^ 
relatively more In ohildren's stories and by logical inferences more In* \ 
content area text; children may have greater difficulty making logical than 
pragmatic inferences (Hlldyardi 1979). LlkewlsSi relationships affecting 
the importance of ^ideas In text may more often be determined on pragmatic 
grounds ,in stories and have a logical basis in content area tex&i Since 
pragmatically baaed seoiantic processes make more demands than logical 
processes on content knowlidge (see the next section), we onde again have a. 
demonstration of Intarrelatedness within the dimensional space* 
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Finally, content may be of varying interest "to readers* However, / 
because of the relation of Interest to prior knowlgdpa, this topic will be 
taken iip in the next seetlojn. 

Ralevanee and Availability of Pree xisting Content Knowledge 

Meaning is not conveyed solely by the linguistic content of text. 
Rather^ meaning Is cbnstruetedj using the text as a point Of departure. ^ The 
constructive process utilizes various kinds of contextual information, most 
prominent of which Is the toplc^^related knowledge already poss.essed by the 
reader (see Anderson, 1977r Bartlett, 1932| Branfiford & McCarrell^ 1975; 
Dobllng & Lachmani 1971* Splro, 1977)* Ona*s knowledge s true turea 
(schemata, frames, scripts) are organised to enable such basic compreherision 
' activities as inferenclng, generating eKpactations, and imparting thematic 

connectedness (Collins, Browii, li,Larkln, /1980| Rumelhart & Qrtohy, l977i 
/Schank ^ Abelson, 1977)^ Schemata have' b^en shown to support memory for 
^ details . (Anderson, Spiro, § Anderson^ 1978) si recohstructlon (B^rtle&tj, 1932| 
Splrd, 1977) and ratriaval (Anderson & Plchert, 1978) of text information, 
determination of the relati^^ ItfipiDrtanca of text information (Plchart k 
Anderson^ 1977), and Identifleation of Information that l^equires less 
procasslng and ^axpllcit /memorial reprasentatlon. as a function of it© future 
derlvablllty from ot'b^r information (Splro & 1977| Splro, 

EsposlCo, & Vondriiffca, 1978). Furthermore, If prior knowledge includes 

" f / / 

Information «bout' thi typical' or natural o^eder of events, -this may enhance 
(ha 'mnamonic fdvatitagas of temporally over nontemporally orgaiiiEed 
Information/ (Baker, 1978| Schank ^ Abelson, 1977i saa the aarller section on 
Undarlyiiig Structure) . • ' 
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To the extent that one*s knowledge struaturea are derived from personal 
experience^ employing them In understanding taxt may germlt greater empathlo 
Involvement*, MsOj = It is part of conventlontfl wisdom that there "are 
advantages to learning things directly from eKperienGe rather than 
Indirectly from instruction (but see Aus^bel, 1968, p, 467). Perhaps the 
ability to personally simulate what one la raading about (and thereby "lively* 
it in a sense)' might be enhanced, . * 

Prior knowledge may affect onCs eKpectations concerning the 
interestlngness of classes of te^t materials ^ such as stories versus 
subject^area texts , although it ,is not clear whether Interest affects , 
pef'formande because of moclvational f aqtors or because one tenda to be .mora 
interested in things one knows about (lie. ^ the knowledge, not the interest 
produces the effect; pee Asher^ 1980)* 

The .extent /to which the various advantages of conceptually driven 
processes will ^bpply is a function of characteristics of texts and of 
readers knowledge. In virtually all texts some informatldn Is omitted by 
the author on !tha Asimptlon that it Is available to the reader and^ may 
easily be supplied (Clark § Haviland, 1977| Grlce, 1975). Texts will vary ^ 
In, the extent to which this Is the case^'aom^ texts being relatively more 
self^cpntajyied than others. For texts that are less self "^contained, there 
will hm difference^ in the burden placed on the Individual to construct new 
knowledge stfuctures rather than merely ins^tantiatlng existing generic 
knowledge structuresi that is, some structures may be permanently 
represented in memory as '^pre^compiled" wholes while others need to be 
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asaemblad whaa-andgaa needed (Sahanki I979j Splro, 1980). AdTditlonally , 
texts ^111 vary In their facilitation of conceptually dirlven procesiei, aome 
providing clear explicit cuea aa to ^hlch preexiatlng knowledge la relevant , 
for how long It should be maintained as an adjunct to underatandlng the 
text, and when it should yield to other knowledge* . ^* 

Further conatralnta on prlor-knowledge^baaed processes result from 
reader characterla tics. Most obvloualy, schemata presupposed by an author 
must be pbaaasaed by the reader* However, schema availability. by itaelf la 
insufficient, ^ong other necessary accompanying proceaass (aee Spiro,^ j 
1979),' achemata must be efficiently acaeaaed, \at an appropriate level of 
speciftcitys and' accurately applied to the text. Pinally, different 
ihdividuala^ schemata^ for the same concept may vary In thpir sultedness for 
achieving the advantagea of knowledge-based proceaaing. For example, mere 
familiarity with a situation will not enable increased ^recall of detaila ^ 
unless the schema for the situation is sufflilehtly differentiated and 
constrained (Anderson, eti al. , 1978)* That is, feellnga of familiarity may 
be generated by knowledge attuctures^ of varyltig states' of development. 

Discourse Function , ' 

Numerous taxonomies 'Of the purpose or "force" of discourse have been 
Proposed. For ax^ple. Brewer (1980) suggests that a text may be written t6 
entettain, persuade, Itiform, or, aesthetically please. Whatever the specific 
taxono^/ functions or purpoaea of reading may differ in their ease of 
satisfaction. In general, children may be more eager to read stories 
written for entertainment than content text^booka written to Inform. 
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Furthertaora, It li ciear that Cextg may be written^ assigned during ' ^ 

■ ' ' '' 

Instruction, and read for a variety of purposea^ the outcomes of .. ^ ' 

comprehension may then differ flccdrdlngly* Gammon sense would auggest that 

when these purposes are not in agk^eement for the author, teacheri and 

studant^ adequacy of perceived comprehension outcomes can be seriously 

influanaed. 

Subsequent Use of Text ' Inf ormati on . . / 

Related to the functions of a text are the uses to which it will later 
y be put. Will understanding have to be demonstrated at a latetf time? Will 
such demonstrations be Informal or formal? For how long will Information 
have to^ be held in memory prior to the demonitratlqn? It may be the case 

"^that St ory^under standing in schools tends to be assessed infotmally (e.g*, 

■ * ' ■ \ t ' 

In cla'3s discussloni) fairly soon after readings while understanding of 
contenb area material Is more, often assessed formally, by written tests and v 
after relatlyely longer delays (DliEOni 1979)* In the simplest case, content 
area material may appear to^ cause difficulty just, because more is expected 
^ioT demonstrating tta understanding. Furtherporei the standards by which a 
text is to be evaluated may tend to differ for stories and subject^area 
texts I 'Judgments of conformity to ^common-sense experience may more often be 
applied to the former ('*Could this really happen? "| "What would you do in , 
this situation?*'! etcO> whereas the latter are subject to a "literate bias" 
according to which they stand or fall as a function of the adequacy and 
Internal consistency of ^thelr logical arguments^. (Olson, 1977)* 
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The child Is expected to learn fcom contsnt area test, to update his or 

' , \ , . ■ ' 

her knowledge by Integrating new Information with topically related old 

Information, /soma times to be able to transfer the newly acquired Information 

(i.e., apply 'It in some novel eonteict}* Stories, on the other hand, are not 

supposed to ba assimilated to other similar stories. Stories are complete | 

differant fairy tales a^e supposed to be dlf ferentiatedj whereas, at least 

below th^ collage level, the different teKts in which information about the 

Revolutionary War la reealved are not supposed to maintain their particular 

identity (Spiro, 1980); Of course^ as with all dimensions, these are just 

tendenciesi children may be expected to learn from the morals of stories, 

and, in l^ater schooling, prose fiction will become a topic of study where 

knowledga-updating will become relatively mpre important* * 

It is worth noting that educational Ideals and testing lealitles 

^ frequently^ eonfllct, perhaps Indirectly contributing a measure of diffioulty 

with content area text for some children c Optimal trafisifer potential may be 

" ■ -1 •" .. 

promoted by cotastructliag trans^sltuatlonally integrated knowledge 

.structures,^ but examinations usually test just the^last acquisition ^ 

situation and emphasizii accurate memory. For such a test, 

cbffipartmentallzatlon of knowledge is frequently the best strategy (Spiro, 

1977). Some children who appear to be having trouble with content area text 

may be qonfused as to what to expert, given that their teacher teaches one 

way and. then, for convenlance purposes, tests another, Sucl|. children might 

actually be acquiring ImpQrtant knowledge^ but in a way not well adaptad to 

test demands. Other children, apparently having little difficulty with 
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content area text (given adequate test performance) ^ may notj in any useful 
wayp be learning at all. ^ " ^ 

■ * . * '* * 

Con teKtual Rel evance 

A chlld^s oral language experience typically Includles conaiderable 
contextual iupport| it frequently Involvea things that are goltig on in the 
chlld'^s llfSi quite often the immediate physical environment (Rubini 1980).^ 
Children's early oral experience with expository types of information tend 
to be of this conteKtually (and personally) relevant kind ("What^s that?'*} 
"Fieaae explain why what just happened to ma happened that way?")* The 
child passes a tree and asks why leaves are green* It is probably less 
often the ease that somebody says to the child, "Let^s learn about why trees 
are green" when there are^ no trees around* Children's stories, on th^ other 
hand, almpst always come "out of the blue"^ — ose typically does not wait' for 
situations to arise Involving glass slippers^ pumpkin carriages, or creative 
mice before reading Cinderella to a child. Rather than the context o"f — 
stories. It Is the activity of reading Itself that tends 'to he situatlonally 
rerevant (e*g.| before going to bed is a time to read stories) » It may be, 
then, that some children are less prepared by. their oral language experience 
fojr school situations that Involve contextually lrrelevant> "out of the 
blue" written presentation of expository material. On the otHer hand, 
contextual discontinuity may seem less unnatural with stories. 
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Extra-^Textual Suppor t ^ 

TmKtj is frequently eup^Lemanted in various ways to enhance 
understanding or interaat. Depending 'on hoW they are used^ adjunct 
queetl^na (^deraon a Blddle, 1975) / advance organizers (Mayer , 1979), and 
illustrations (Schallert, 1980) j. among other devicea (see' T# Andereonj 4980^ 
for a/revlei^)^ may all result in some decrease in text difficulty. Since 

such support devices will depend on the types of 



the appilcfeblllty of 
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difficulty they are intended to oyercomei this aspect does not^constltute an 

y ' ■ I ' ■ ' > 

Independeht dimension within the scheme. Rather, it requires a recursive 
analyais of the extra^textual aid and Its relation to a specific text In ' 
terms of all the preceding dimensions. 

Concluding Remarks . T . 

Obviously^ the classification scheme as presented la not even close to' 

completely formed. Surely important dimensions have been overlooked^ It is 

'< - * " # 

clear that the dimensions (and sub^dlmenslons) require-more precise 

, ' . ■ , ^ ' w ^ . ■ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

differentiation and. In some cases^ dev,elopment of reliable methods of 
measurement. Calibrating the various measurement metrics will present 
further problems.^ Howeveri since our goal' was nothing so ambitious 'as the 
construction of a complete mod^l, we will be satisfied 'if three of 'our 
modest goals were attained* First, we hoped to aemonstrate the complexity 
of the web of psychological properties that distinguish the ^i^ocesslng of 
one text from another and^ therebyi the need to abandon simplistic ^ 
traditional classlf Icationi, of text as a^ basis for Investigating the 
differential difficulty texts may present. Second," we '^wanted to offer 
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preliminary suggestions that might provide uaeful directions for the 
development of a complete and practical- method of multidimensional text 
classification. , » * 

Third, we Intended that our dlscusilon ^f text clasalf icatlon, however 

embryonic^ would provide a framework for the design and Interpretation of 

\ _ . . ' 

empirical studies that less ambiguously identify sources of difficulty in 

\ 

children's transition to subjgct^area reading. The discussion of 

\ ■ ^ • I ■ ^ ^ 

psychological teKts^propertles, besides aiming towards a text classification' 

logic ^ Is a collection of hypo theses about why ^that transition may be 

difficult for some chlldreni that ISp the scheme suggests dimenalons^ to 

include in multivariate correlational studies of the transition phenomenon 

using existing texts and to ^control when constructing texts for eKperimental 

investigations A caveat: ' The demands of rigorous aKperlmental control, by 

extirpating properties from those with which they typically co-^occuri may 

produce artificial texts artificially responded to-^'-a measure of ability to 

adapt to ecologically Invalid reading sltuatloi^s would likely be of little 

utility.* Mother caveat^ processing difficulty along any of the dimensions 

can lead to comprehension fallurei care^ should be taken to identify 

Individuals whose apparently' equivalent degrees of disability may be 

measuring very different sources of disability* The same caveat. may even 

apply for the same Individual across types of text| for example, a child 

experiencing difficulty with wha tever is read may be having different 

^- 

problras with stories than with subject^area texts « 
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Identifying piychological' dimensions of text processing difficulty^ 

would only be the first step. One would still want to know why aome text 

' " ^0, 

property caused difficulty. ' Is it a problem of initial understanding? Qf 
remembering? Might the transition problem result from cognitive capacity * 
limitations on 'the nmber of dimensions of difficulty that can be dealt with 
in the same text? (In which case the strategy of manipulating one dimension 
at a time may be unrevealing. ) Are certain 'kinds of -processes Inherently 
* easleri or Is it mor© a matter of fit to prior oral or written language 
experience? If the latter^ does experience at some level of a text 
dimension produce positive transfer to stories or negative transfer to 
sub ject^area texts? Would rhe source of such effects be experiences In 
school, out of school| or both? 

Finally^ the outcomes of research such as we have proposed would have 
obvloui iriscructional implications* For example^ they could serve as a 
framework to guide' further research aimed at developing strategies for 
ovejccomlng difficulty along the various dimensions. More ambitiously , 
develo^ent of the multidimensional text claflslfication scheme could permit 

A 

investigation of alternative sequences of phasing in subject^^area text by 
gradually increasing the number of dimensions with difficulty that they 
contain^ perhaps ultimately developing procedures for identifying 
lhatructlonally optimal sequences of jtext transitions suited to Individual , 
needs « 
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